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Educational Goals 
By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


cation. Let us begin by recognizing that it is possible to 

treat this topic in such a way as to lead to inaction, even 
immobility. The topic tempts us to be glib—to rattle off terms 
like knowledge, attitude, and understanding, or to re-cite global 
terms like citizenship, literacy, knowledge of number. These 
things we have done repeatedly in the long history of education. 
Sometimes it has been useful to have done so. Often it has been 
a waste of effort or, worse, a fraud. 

When a statement of goals has been useful, it has met two 
criteria, I think: the statement has been made because those 
making it could not act without some such a formulation; the 
content of the statement has represented the highest aspirations 
of the educators making the statement. Statements of goals made 
for reasons other than these are either unused, or mischievous. 
When the educational objectives of a school system are stated 
primarily for public-relations purposes, for example, the effect on 
the school staff is often destructive, in that it leaves them cynical. 

However, the difficulty of stating goals so that they are both 
significant and useful arises from yet another source—a tendency 
to forget that goals exist on many levels, from the ultimate to the 
operational. It is necessary, I think, for us to sort out these levels, 
for both kinds of statements are essential. One failing evident in 
statements of goals I have both written and read lies in the fact 
that the two levels are confused, so that an operational goal is 
taken to be ultimate. 

Let me illustrate. To say that a student should become a good 
citizen in our democracy is to say something about the kind of 
man we wish to produce through what we do in the schools. To 
say that a student should become literate, on the other hand, is 
to state one means through which he may achieve good citizen- 
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ship. Good citizenship (however we define it) partakes of the 
ultimate. Good literacy is operational. If we take literacy as a 
sufficient aim of education, we leave the student uneducated con- 
cerning the relationship between literacy and good citizenship. 
Now, it is perfectly possible to conduct a school in such a way 
as to equip students with the skills and understandings and atti- 
tudes that go with such goals as literacy, number, and even artistic 
excellence, and still leave the student uneducated concerning 
good citizenship. And we had better face the fact that there are 
many schools in which exactly this kind of thing happens. More- 
over, if we were to take our lead from many of the critics of 
education, we would greatly increase the number of such schools 
—schools that would operate in a moral vacuum; schools that 
would equip students with skills, at the expense of equipping 
them with judgment concerning how these skills ought to be 
used. To equip a student with skills in a moral vacuum is like 
giving him a loaded gun. Skills, as skills, are neutral. Like the 
gun, the skills of number do not care how they are used, and 
they can be used immorally. One can tell lies with statistics. To 
confuse operational goals with ultimate goals can be perilous. 


What is the ultimate goal of education? It seems to me to be 
simple: the goal of education is to make a man. The curriculum— 
what a student learns under the guidance of the school—is good 
or bad according to the kind of man it implies. Even administra- 
tive arrangements of all kinds—grouping in classes, the graded 
system, the arrangement of subjects, the way tardiness is handled, 
the quality of faculty meetings, personnel practices, and so on— 
all these are good or poor according to the criterion, “What kind 
of a man is implied?” If one appraises a curriculum as routinized 
and narrow, it is because it implies a routinized, narrow vision 
of what it means to be a human being. If one appraises a cur- 
riculum as fuzzy, ill-disciplined, scattered, disintegrated, it is be- 
cause one feels that the curriculum implies a fuzzy, ill-disciplined, 
disintegrated man. 

Now, to say that the ultimate goal of education is to make a 
man is, in a sense, to say everything and to say nothing. But to 
say it can be helpful. For one thing, such a statement suggests 
the high seriousness of what we are doing in the schools, since 
surely there can be no more important task than this. For another, 
such a statement gives us both the responsibility and the privilege 
of clarifying what we take a man to be. It invites us to “come 
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clean” concerning our own values. And let us never forget that 
we do in fact project these values as we teach. The ultimate goals 
of education and the values envisioned by the educators are in- 
separable. If you want to find what the actual goals of education 
are in a given high school, ask the teachers to tell you what is 
important about living. I was shocked once, in talking with a 
young man who was considered an experienced and effective 
teacher, to discover that his real purpose in teaching was to show 
students how to “get by.” This he did in the guise of teaching 
English! According to him, you had to know a certain amount 
of literature, you had to be able to write acceptably, in order to 
“get by.” By “getting by,” he meant winning what he considered 
to be a life-long battle, in which the individual is pitted against 
a hostile world, and all the skills one learned in school were to 
be used for feint and maneuver. What a way to live! And what 
a caricature of teaching! All learning was essentially a fraud, 
according to this view. One pretends that it is intrinsically valu- 
able—but the pretense is part of the battle. One must pretend that 
education is important, to “get by.” 

In contrast, let me tell you about Amelia Sellender. Miss 
Sellender taught me in the seventh grade. In a way, it does not 
matter what she purported to be teaching me—it was English— 
because what she really taught me was that it was good to be a 
learner, and that I could be one. She strongly implied, because 
of the way she taught spelling, that I and the other children were 
capable of independent thought, that she was also, and that it 
was good to think independently. My handwriting was atrocious 
—it still is—so Amelia Sellender kept me after school (telling 
me to keep it a secret from the penmanship teacher) and drilled 
me in handwriting. What she was really up to, however, was not 
handwriting. She was really busy teaching me to have a measure 
of self-confidence as a learner, because she had confidence in me. 
And, I submit, Amelia Sellender was pursuing the ultimate goal 
of education. 

If the ultimate goal of education is to make a man, then a 
number of questions are implied. I think we in education have 
been pursuing them for a long time, but not always deliberately. 
We have to ask ourselves, first, a sort of ultimate question: What 
does it mean to be a human being? Or, if you prefer, What is 
the nature of man? I say, we have to ask ourselves this question. 
It is a way of saying that we have to make our own values clear 
to ourselves—a life-long task, of course. But it seems clear that 
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the answers we obtain to this question (however we put it) have 
close relevance to what we try to do as educators. 

Fortunately, we have much help in dealing with such a ques- 
tion. For one thing, there are the great statements in religious 
documents. To be a man means to love one’s self in such a way 
that love of others is possible; to recognize one’s self and others 
as instances of universal being; to take responsibility for one’s 
ideas; to recognize the limitations within which one lives, to 
come to terms with the universality of birth and growth and death. 

Or one might take a basically different kind of formula- 
tion of the nature of man, such as one by Gordon Allport in 
Becoming,’ which has made a great impression on me. Allport 
describes eight major aspects of personality: bodily sense, self- 
identity, ego-enhancement, ego-extension, rationality, self-image, 
striving to maintain one’s forward development, knowing. I shall 
leave Allport’s definitions of these terms to be considered by 
those who wish to read his book. 

Or one might take a more familiar formulation—the various 
statements of basic human needs: belonging, love and affection, 
economic security, and so on. As it happens, I am critical of some 
of these statements because they seem to me to confuse the 
operational and the ultimate. 

The big point is, however, that such a statement, internally 
consistent and significant to those who develop it, really must 
underlie what we take to be the operational goals of education, 
else we risk making the schools fundamentally purposeless. 
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The first question we need to consider, therefore, is, What is 
the nature of the man we wish the school curriculum to imply? 
Which analysis of man’s nature is the most helpful? We should 
be giving this matter continuous and extended consideration. 

I have referred several times to the tendency to confuse ulti- 
mate goals and operational goals. I do not, of course, mean to 
imply by this that a consideration of ultimate goals would be 
sufficient. One cannot organize a curriculum around ultimate 
goals; one must have in mind a series of steps—means, if you 
will, Mr. Dale—toward such ultimate goals. These steps are 
operations; achieving each of them is an operational goal. To 
state such operational goals as steps toward the ultimate goal of 
making a man is to achieve a sort of translation, for we educa- 
tors are among those who are most certain that ultimate goals 


1 New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1955. 
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have no meaning until such a translation (“implementation,” we 
usually call it) has been made. The trick is to keep the imple- 
mentation consistent with the ultimate goal; or, if you please, to 
make a genuine translation, so that the spirit of the original is 
not vitiated. 

The second question we should ask, therefore, has to do with 
the problem of translating our ultimate beliefs about the nature 
of man into ways of operating in school. The question is, simply, 
How shall it be done? How can we know whether what we do 
is consistent with what we ultimately intend to achieve? I believe 
that this question lies in the field of appraisal, Mr. Mooney. But 
it cannot be avoided here. To ask questions about the relation of 
what is operational to what is ultimate is to ask ourselves to dis- 
tinguish between the reliable and the valid. We can study and 
evaluate our operation in school from here on, and miss the ques- 
tion of the validity of our operation. The question is not, “Can 
Johnny read?” but rather, “Can Johnny read in such a way as 
to become a wise man?” When we say, as we often do, that we 
mean to teach “the three R’s plus,’ we mean, I think, that we 
intend to teach the three R’s in a moral setting; we mean that 
the three R’s carry with them a moral obligation to be a certain 
kind of a man. The problem for us as educators, then, is to show 
ourselves and others how the three R’s can make a man. If we 
settle for less than this, we do violence to our own ideals. We 
should be asking ourselves, What ways of thinking, what tech- 
niques, will test the validity of our attempt to translate the 
ultimate goals of education into operational reality? 


I have implied that the school subjects are operational means 
to these ultimate goals. I have suggested as a major question the 
problem of validating our attempts to translate ultimate goals 
into operational goals. It seems to me that when one approaches 
the problem of stating operational goals in this way, a number 
of educational realities fall into a new relationship. I should like 
to illustrate this process. 

Let us take, first, two assertions about the nature of man 
that we can probably accept as common to many philosophies, 
or psychologies, or even religions: man is rational; man is 
emotional. 

If we will accept these as not only true to the nature of what 
it means to be a human being (though the two statements are 
far short of describing the whole man) but as among the most 
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honorable, or valid, or otherwise good aspects of humankind, 
then we may move ahead. The question becomes, How can one 
celebrate the rationality of man in the curriculum? How can 
we celebrate, (that is, do honor to) the emotionality of man in the 
curriculum? And, How can one recognize in man a way of 
reconciling superficial conflicts between his rationality and his 
emotionality ? 

Let us make it easy for ourselves, by remembering that one 
means we have to work with is the subject-matter we arrange 
with and for students. The knowledge of mankind has come to 
us in the form of disciplines; we educators may combine or modify 
the disciplines according to our view of the stages of child develop- 
ment, but we can scarcely ignore the disciplines. 

One discipline that is taught constantly through the school, 
and universally, is English—or, if you please, language arts. Let 
us consider for a moment what effect this question has upon the 
language arts. 

We have asked, How shall we celebrate the rationality and 
emotionality of man—in this case—in the language arts? To 
begin, one must take as a primary function of a thinking being 
the ability to place facts in order so that they may be interpreted 
meaningfully. How does one do this in English? Imaginative 
teachers have already supplied answers by the dozen: book re- 
ports, committee reports on independent study, the appraisal of 
mass media. Facts are placed in order when one tries to write. 
Why do we not give high-school students a chance to re-work 
their writing, for example? Do we usually ask them to come up 
with a new writing idea every Tuesday, write it up quickly, turn 
it in, and write another? This is not the way real writers work, 
nor is it the way men really think. Real writers grow their ideas 
like plants, or build them like houses, or furnish them like a 
room—choose the metaphor you like. But the metaphor you 
choose will bear no resemblance to what most of us know to be 
occurring in classrooms every day. One sorts, tries, takes out, puts 
in, and so on. One does not have ideas in short gasps, from week 
to week. So taking into account the rationality of man, in teach- 
ing writing, would involve practice in the ordering of facts to 
make ideas, and practice in the patient art of building significant 
statements. 

How does one take into account the emotionality of man, in 
language arts? Again, the answer is all around us. We deal with 
lyric poetry—often badly, but it is quite possible to deal with it 
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significantly if one will take the lyric poet’s statement for what it 
is, an attempt to state feeling. One can write out one’s feelings, 
if one values that aspect of man; one can help children to learn 
that it is depth of feeling that distinguishes man from man by 
considering the significance of our greatest human figures— 
Schweitzer, Ghandi, Churchill, to name a few contemporaries. 
And then there is one more lesson one can aspire to develop, if 
one takes the rational-emotional quality of man into account. One 
can develop with students the understanding that a feeling is a 
fact, too, and thus capable of rational treatment. If we only did 
this more successfully, what an effect we would have on ourselves 
and others! Where, within the array of curricular experience we 
now deal with, could we develop this insight? Once more, imagi- 
native teachers have anticipated us. It is developed in English 
when we try to comprehend the structure of a character in a great 
narrative or play. It is developed in the class when we try to 
comprehend what makes a given committee go well or badly. It 
could be developed in civics if we would study closely what enters 
into making public decisions—on what basis people really act. 

At this point, perhaps, I have said enough about the way the 
attempt to translate ultimate goals into operational goals alters 
our view of the curriculum so that you may be ready to challenge, 
or modify, or extend the argument. I make no claim that this 
is a new way of looking at the relationship between the ultimate 
and the operational. Indeed, I repeat that we have been doing it 
all the time. I think, however, that we have sometimes lost sight 
of what we have been doing, and at those times have been 
confused. 

The general questions, if you accept broadly this approach 
to thinking about goals, would be: How do we relate given opera- 
tions, such as the school subjects we now include, to what we con- 
ceive to be the ultimate goals of education? How do we develop 
new curriculum experiences so that the whole nature of man, not 
a segmented, or partial, or biased version of man, is celebrated in 
the school ? 


I wish to close by alluding to one other field for your con- 
sideration: the source of the goals we pursue. The great problem 
for any school person is to reconcile what is expedient with what 
is significant. It is expedient, and perhaps prudent, to set the 
operational goals of a school on the basis of some averaged-out 
opinion among the patrons of the school. In some few very tense 
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communities, this may be all that is possible. But a great school 
was never developed on the basis of an average of public opinions. 
Moreover, if we are frank about it, we must admit that we, who 
interpret the average, tend to make it mean what we ourselves 
value most about a school. Now, the question is, What should be 
the source of our goals? Is it wrong for the values of the public 
educator as a person to enter into his curriculum decisions? 
Even if he consults with others in his community concerning 
the goals of education, should he bear the responsibility for finally 
developing such goals? Every one of us here knows that there is 
a fine line between the prudent and the possible. Some of us play 
it so safe that we never express a personal opinion of any con- 
sequence; we take no personal responsibility for our beliefs; we 
resort to group process to the exclusion of thinking in the arm- 
chair—and all in the name of democracy and considerateness. 

I repeat: What should the source of the school’s goals be? 
What is the réle of the employed public educator in the develop- 
ment of such goals? How impersonal should he be, and yet 
remain a person? We do not intend, in these brief introductory 
statements, to deal with matters comprehensively. Certainly, I 
have not done so here. We mean, instead, to introduce the topics. 
Let us see whether the goals of education have in fact been intro- 
duced for your consideration. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 2] 


Educational Means 
By EDGAR DALE 


fruitless game called “setting up a philosophy.” To set up 

an educational philosophy is to note ends, that is, desired 
effects. But to note ends and be unconcerned about means is to 
commit folly, be sentimental, not realistic. And we can also fall 
into the trap that Thoreau warned us against, “improved means 
toward unimproved ends.” 

A sound educational program requires us to match ends with 
means. Otherwise we waste time, talk froth, fall into the trap of 
many who talk fruitlessly about liberal education, good citizen- 
ship, tolerance, critical thinking, and the like. Without definitions 
there is no way of testing meanings. 

Ends after all are merely means that have reached a certain 
point in time or development. The ends of today are the means 


A of us have played the delightful, effective, but sometimes 
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of tomorrow. To devise means for reaching the ends suggested 
by Mr. Foshay is to move back from a key point in a progression, 
let us say step ro and then figure backwards what 9, 8, 7, 6, 5; 
4, 3, 2, 1 must be. And the end “step 10,” later becomes an instru- 
ment, a dynamic means to steps 11, 12, 13 ad infinitum. 

If we cannot relate a series of connected causes and effects 
to the desired “final” effect, we cannot talk in educational terms. 
For example, critical thinking as an end forces us to identify this 
end in some behavioral situation and then think backward to the 
steps which have led in the past to this degree of successful effort 
and are likely to lead to it in the future. 

I do not say that this is easy, nor do I say that the important 
ends of life can be traced backward as one might study the push 
from one billiard ball to another. But unless we have good case 
histories of the development of a taste, a skill, an outlook in one 
individual or another, we will not know just what experiences 
do link specific causes and effects. In short, we need research on 
what means produce what ends. 


Let us see where we are led when we begin this kind of 
thinking. We shall start in the classroom with our problem. 
What major means or causes are producing what major ends or 
effects and in what order? 

I shall describe four types of means in the classroom. There 
are others equally important which I shall merely mention. The 
first and a highly important means is the teacher. Let us be sure 
what we are talking about when we discuss the teacher as a 
means. What kinds of general effects do we want the teacher 
to produce? If we are to trace his major influence, shall we think 
of him chiefly as an explainer? Shall he, for example, spend most 
of his time explaining how to write legibly, the complicated 
events leading up to the Second World War, how to work 
quadratic equations, the meaning of place value? 

Or shall we think of the teacher primarily as the means for 
organizing, administering, and managing the explanations of 
other “teachers”—one who puts the artistic explanations of others 
into the minds and hearts of his pupils? Is he the means for 
developing the independent learner ? 

Or is the teacher chiefly an encourager, a guide, a generous 
and compassionate mentor? Does he comfort the troubled and 
trouble the comfortable? Is he a spur, a gadfly, a “genial per- 
suader” of boys and girls? I have noted that the teacher as 
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means could be explainer, organizer, or mentor. Which is to 
be emphasized? 

You may say that a good teacher combines all three as means 
but my question then is: In what proportions? I would also ask 
which of these three functions (there are other important ones) 
can and should the teacher delegate? Our answer will depend 
partly on our goals, but we need to know if the means we are 
using really work. 

When teachers are criticized as lacking in understanding of 
subject-matter, what is meant? Does it mean that the teacher who 
is trying to teach history does not act like a historian, hence 
cannot transmit that kind of skill or attitude? What standards 
do we set up if the teacher is to be an effective means? When we 
say that a teacher is poor, what steps do we want him to take 
to improve? Become a better explainer, expositor? Be a better 
administrator of the messages in books, films, radio? Develop 
more sensitivity, compassion ? 

We all know of a great teacher who helped many students 
make their mark in a specialized field. Yet this man may or 
may not have been a scholar. What he apparently does is to 
make clear to his able students the steps in a scholarly progres- 
sion. The professor or teacher sees the route that needs to be 
traveled and helps his students see where they now are and the 
means to move further on that road. 

Perhaps most of you accept in general what I have just said. 
But should we not learn more about this? Should we not know 
more than we know now just what differences what specific 
teachers make? It is pleasant to describe a university as Mark 
Hopkins on one end of the log and a student at the other. But 
what does this metaphor mean when translated into means? Does 
it mean that every able learner must be in the presence of a tutor 
or mentor so that he can find out where he is now and where 
he is going? Must he be emotionally and intelligently close 
enough to an able teacher to get the feel of how his teacher 
thinks? 

Some people say that you do not need to use motion pictures 
or filmstrips or television as means. Just get Mr. Hopkins and 
a log. They do not realize two things about Mr. Hopkins. First, 
he was an indifferent scholar. Second, he once pledged $600 of 
his $1,100 salary to buy a model of a man to teach his students 
and for public lectures. He matched great ends with great means. 

The experiments with teacher aides in Michigan, the com- 
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ments of Alvin Eurich of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the articles that have appeared, show that there are 
differing views of the teacher as means. We need some good 
sociological, philosophical studies of the conceptions of roles of 
teachers and the extent to which such réles can be defended and 
acted out. And we must ask how much such rdles change when 
new electronic means for communicating ideas are available. 
My first point, then, is: What is the meaning of the teacher? 
To what ends is he a means? How differently do teachers with 
differing self-images of their jobs act when they get into the 
classroom? What lines of growth are especially promoted by the 
able teacher and what lines of growth can be secured without 
his presence? What means, in short, should the teacher be using to 
help boys and girls educate themselves to become self-educators ? 


My second point concerns the physical environment of the 
school. To what ends is it a means? What growth, direct and 
indirect, comes from its objective presence in the life of the 
learner? Could we not look more closely at these means in a 
spirit of active inquiry? 

What effects come from movable seats? One teacher told 
me that it was very hard to keep them in straight rows. Does 
informal seating in a browsing room make a real difference? 
What measurable effect does the new color and decoration have 
upon children? What is the variant effect of substituting beautiful 
pastel shades of today for the old tobacco brown? Obviously we 
shall continue to put beauty into our school buildings. But could 
we by taking thought add another cubit to our aesthetic stature? 
Will beautiful buildings affect community architecture, influence 
home decoration? When I speak of the classroom, the building, 
I am talking about non-verbal communication, the emotional 
climate. A house is not always a home, and a classroom is not 
always an inviting place for learning. Did you ever have a litera- 
ture class that met in a library with books that cried out for 
reading? Or did the classroom say: “This room is a part of a 
factory of interchangeable parts. At the end of 48 minutes a bell 
will ring, and you get the heck out of here because another group 
of interchangeable parts will come in.” 

What happens to the students who use the beautiful Ohio 
Union Building or Pomerene Hall on this campus? Someone 
once said that Pomerene was too elaborate, too much above the 
workaday life of students, that they might be made unhappy by 
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the difference between their environment at home and the 
University environment. No one would say this today. 

What purpose is served by the chalkboards, the bulletin 
boards, the opportunities for display? Could we study this with 
possibly useful results? What then are the effects of buildings 
and equipment as means? 


Let us turn now to a third set of means—the books, materials, 
films—the materials of instruction as we more narrowly interpret 
the term. What do we need to know or find out about them? 
How can we look upon them rigorously as means, as steps on the 
never-ending road of the good life? What basic standards should 
we set up for them? 

To be means, to have meaning, the experience from books, 
films, and laboratory must be both real and relevant. Many 
experiences in the school are simply not real, not understandable, 
not tied up to everyday living. If they are not an important means, 
they will not have important meaning. 

Some experiences are real in the sense that they use an under- 
stood reality but lack relevance, hence interest. The teacher said: 
“Johnny, a man bought a horse for $100 and sold it for $125. What’s 
the difference?” Johnny replied: “That’s what I say. What’s the 
difference?” William James once said: “If it doesn’t make any 
difference, what difference does it make?” Subject-matter for an 
individual is a subject that matters. How can we discover what 
matters most to children and young people? 

The other day at the State Penitentiary I gave a vocabulary 
test in the sixth grade. One man could not read the words but 
got an almost perfect score when I read the word and the choices 
to him. Spoken words were a means, written words were not. 

I want to make the point that we now have a wide range of 
materials of possible experiences at wide ranges of abstraction by 
means of which we can do two things. We can make people as 
much alike as they need to be, and we can make them as different 
as they can be. 

The result can be a wholly new way of looking at materials 
of instruction. By having a wide range of material representing 
wide ranges of experience, we can bring groups together and 
create high commonness, a genuine community, and promote 
as well a high degree of difference and creativity. Perhaps it is 
the misunderstood symbol and not the understood reality that 
sometimes keeps us incommunicado. 
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However, by providing a wider range of experiences we can 
start any individual at a lower level of abstraction than ever 
before. We can also see that he travels farther along the route of 
abstraction than we have yet traveled. Every child can have 
greater range and depth of experience at each grade-level. 

Furthermore, if we provide a wide variety of concrete and 
semiconcrete experiences including laboratory work, field trips, 
and viewing pictorial material of various kinds, each individual 
can then generalize a hard core of ideas as he moves along. 
Usually individuals have had to move at the lock-step pace which 
we have set for our segmented learning experiences, climb the 
same steps to the same plateau at the same rates. But now we can 
provide more variation in gradient. Some may take it in fifty, 
others in one hundred and twenty-five steps. 

How do you do this administratively? We can experiment 
with providing a greater range of material on all levels of subject- 
matter. We can write about rice as a food at a simple level but 
also have easily available an account on rice at a more mature 
level. Double-track readers such as those developed by Bond and 
Cuddy are one example, but I am thinking of something more 
complicated than this. 

For any important topic in life whether it is rice or airplanes 
or numbers or the concept of co-operation, we shall have available 
a wealth of skillfully classified experiences. Some will be in the 
common core which all will experience together. But others will 
represent very simple approaches, and very complicated ap- 
proaches to serve both the slow and the fast learner, the slightly 
interested and the deeply interested. 

The rich and varied materials would be used experimentally 
in these ways: There would be many self-teaching, hence self- 
testing materials. Vocabulary tests may be recorded on tape and 
furnish a series of tests at any desired level of word difficulty. I am 
thinking here especially of tests and explanations of “twilight” 
words—those words almost coming into focus in our vocabularies. 
We can produce the word, spell it, give three multiple choices, 
and note the correct one in about one-half minute—about twenty 
words in seven minutes. 

We could dictate spelling words by recordings, and such re- 
cordings could be listened to by an individual using earphones 
or by a group. The teacher may dictate spelling words or delegate 
it. We can use the tape recorder to get help in pronouncing words 
often mispronounced. 
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We could provide additional pictorial visits to many foreign 
countries by anyone who merely wished to go to the filmstrip 
file and put the selected filmstrip in the projector. We can do 
map-teaching or map-testing in this way. Or a child can listen 
to a recording while viewing color slides in a Viewmaster. 

A youngster can take diagnostic arithmetic tests on his own— 
perhaps in place value, or percentage, or on short cuts in multiply- 
ing. He can make up weaknesses or capitalize on strengths. 


This leads me to a brief introduction of the student as means. 
Why do we not let them teach themselves and teach each other? 
I have already given some examples. 

This may be especially valuable in the college field. Charlton 
Laird, an English instructor, has reported an experiment in small- 
group teaching at the University of Oregon. The instructor be- 
came a guide, and the students taught each other in groups of 
three or four. It took less of the instructor’s time, and the early 
evidence is that the students took it much more seriously.’ 

I have inferred and noted some of the research problems that 
might be related to the means-ends problem. They are of several 
kinds. 

We must prepare experimental materials and do research on 
interest, “listenability” or readability, and fruitfulness in develop- 
ing good inferences. We need research in methods to be used in 
helping students intellectualize or generalize a rich variety of 
experiences. I would assume that much action research would 
be carried on by creative teaching staffs which accepted the ends 
and means here noted as valuable and realistic. 

Key attention would have to be paid to ways of relating 
goals to means. Can teachers diagnose the learning steps (the 
means) needed to reach immediate and long-time goals? Did 
the planned tastes develop from the planned sequence of ex- 
periences? Has the pupil become skillful in getting ideas from 
written, spoken, or pictured materials? 

We would need teachers to take the rdéle of the sophisticated 
observer and continuously report their findings. What is happen- 
ing to pupil interest? What happens when the novelty factor 
wears off? How should the materials be changed? Who learns 
best by what combinations of materials? Ralph Tyler reported 
on research of this kind in the teaching of botany and zoology 


1 “Freshman English during the Flood,” College English, XVIII (December, 1956), 
pp. 131-38. 
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here at the University some twenty years ago. Little has been 
done since to probe the possibilities of greatly varied teaching 
materials at the college level. 

What is the long-time effect of varied kinds of reading in- 
struction on tastes and interests in reading, discussion, further 
study? Does such a program really make self-starters? Active 
rather than passive learners? ‘ 

How much can children teach each other? Do these pro- 
cedures lend spice and variety to classroom teaching? 

Let us assume that we think of the teacher as guide, mentor, 
organizer, administrator—an aid to learning. How can we set 
up the classroom so that children and young people are increas- 
ingly on their own, teaching themselves or teaching each other? 
What would happen if we saw the curriculum not as an assembly 
line but as a cafeteria? How do you set up the right psychological 
and emotional climate for learning? 

What happens when the means are not thought of as forever 
separate subjects or topics but as major concepts, key methods, 
basic clusters of learning, units, if you wish? What happens when 
you use joint pupil and teacher planning? 

I have talked about the teacher as means, about the classroom 
and building as means, about materials of instruction, and briefly 
about the students as means. I could, of course, have talked at 
length about the community as means, the mass media as means, 
the home as means, the public library as means. But what I have 
done is to use some examples and assume that many other appli- 
cations might be made. Here are some criteria that I would set 
up for the means used to achieve our ends. Clearly they suggest 
the need for further analysis and inquiry. 


Are the means stimulating? Integrative? 

Are the means self-directing, self-teaching, self-testing? 

Are the materials readily comprehensible, readable—hard enough 
to challenge but not to frustrate? 

Do the means economize the teacher’s time, avoid putting an undue 
burden of effort on her? 

Do the means promote self-discovery ? 

Do the means avoid mere imitation, do they emphasize the why as 
well as the how? 

Do the means promote thinking? 

Do the means promote explicit and transferable generalization? 

Do the means promote a mood of mutuality, of sharing? A good 
emotional climate? 
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Do the means permit growth at desired levels and at a pace suitable 
to the rhythm and tempo of the learner? 


Perhaps I can summarize by quoting Emerson who believed 
that the ends pre-exist in the means and who said, “The things 
which are taught children are not an education, but the means 
of education.” [Vol. XXXVI, No. 2] 


Educational Appraisals 


By ROSS L. MOONEY 


limits we ordinarily set for ourselves as educators looking at 

our own work. Let us take the position of men among men 
of our time whose responsibility it is to see what is happening to 
people in the large. From this broader perspective, we can then 
come into education with a clearer understanding and proceed to 
a more critical appraisal of our practices. 

To gain the larger perspective, it might help us to think of 
ourselves in an anthropological way as members of “the Council 
of the Tribal Fathers.” It is our function to look after the welfare 
of the tribe in the long sweep. We need to see, not only the con- 
temporary generation, but the long reach of the generations, past 
and potential, and, in this perspective, to render judgments of 
current cases and conditions in the light of what is good for the 
species. This is to ask us to take the position of “The Wise Ones.” 

In the rural and small-town culture of America of the last 
and preceding centuries, a teacher held a position in the com- 
munity resembling this ancient tribal position. The teacher was 
looked upon as a person who knew more than the people around 
him. Being able to read (not only English but often Latin and 
Greek), he was seen as a person who had access to the secrets of 
the tribe, the accumulated wisdom of man. He could make the 
long tribal reach back into Europe, the Middle Ages, Rome, 
Greece, and Palestine. Through the humanities (language, litera- 
ture, history, philosophy), he was familiar with the human story. 
He was a “scholar,” and scholars were men who had inherited, 


T DISCUSSING appraisals, I would like us first to get outside the 


in significant part, the mantle of the ancient tribal Wise Ones., 


Attached to this projection of the “scholar” was also the pro- 


2“Education, September 13, 1831,” in Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson: with 
Annotations edited by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, Boston: 
Houghton-Miffin Company, 1909, Vol. II, p. 412. 
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jection of “gentleman.” Coming from the British tradition, the 
“gentleman” was pictured as a man whose station in life entitled 
him to certain freedoms and required of him certain responsibili- 
ties. He was to be a symbol in the community for the best in 
breeding, manners, and civic sensitivity. As turbulent and raw 
as the pioneering and settlement years of our nation were, the 
psychological position of the teacher in the public mind was 
substantial. 

In this psychological and cultural context, the teacher did 
not feel set aside but as one belonging. His associates were within 
the broad community as he found them and not primarily among 
other teachers. It did not occur to him to abstract his thought 
about teaching into goals, means, and appraisals, as we have done 
today. His thinking operated more in one piece, appraising the 
work of an individual child or the program of the school or some 
cultural event within the whole of his social and psychological 
field, using his intuition, his knowledge, and his philosophy. 

Though teaching subjects, often with high and demanding 
standards for his students, the teacher of that era still assumed 
his business to be that of cultivating human beings. Indeed, he 
could jack up the standards for performance in academic skills 
just because he held the larger field secure. The students knew 
that a judgment made, even on performance in an academic sub- 
ject, was still a visibly human, teacher-student affair. Appraisal 
was still a person-to-person matter. There was no reason for a 
standardized achievement test, and none was created. 


At the turn of the century, however, things were changing. 
We were a rapidly expanding country with enough accumulated 
wealth to be thinking quite consciously of our social institutions. 
We were building an educational system. We felt the importance 
of having comparable curricular standards from community to 
community. We began to see teaching as an occupational activity 
which could be improved by paying attention to what was done. 
The ground was laid for standardized achievement tests, the first 
of which appeared in 1897. J. M. Rice created a test in spelling 
in order to compare the effects of two different ways of teaching. 
He needed a standardized test to make the comparisons. This 
was the beginning. 

Fed on the needs of institutionalization, subject-matter 
achievement tests grew in importance and use. It was a short step 
to intelligence tests, which, instead of measuring present achieve- 
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ment in a particular subject, gave estimates of potential future 
performance in general academic pursuits. With increasing num- 
bers of students coming through the school system, these tests 
were important for classifying individuals into convenient in- 
structional groups. 

Meanwhile the industrial system was rapidly expanding, re- 
quiring that the schools broaden their curriculums to prepare 
beginners for the shops and offices. Choices open to the students 
increased in number. Employers wanted potentially competent 
employees. Thus aptitude and interest tests got their start as aids 
to academic and vocational placement. 

Into all of this came the First World War, bringing with it 
inflation, depression, and accelerated specialization. People were 
cut loose from the ancient psychological stratifications of rural 
life to search for new categories to which they could belong in 
this newly forming urban society. Many were unhappy. Person- 
ality disorders became evident in our crowding cities. “Person- 
ality” became an area of research by psychologists and psychia- 
trists. These men found, as had all other men of our time, that 
they, too, were dealing with a system. Personalities were formed 
according to types, and we could now devise tests to put people 
into their proper personality classifications. 

We now had a wide range of test possibilities so that the 
individual human being could be placed in normative systems 
at all levels—at the level of a particular skill like spelling, at the 
level of general academic competence, or at the level of vocational 
aptitude and personality type. By the use of normative standards, 
we were creating a currency of social exchange by which we 
could express the value of individual persons in categories sig- 
nificant to our rapidly forming technological society. 

During the ’thirties, the word evaluation appeared as an 
inclusive term to name all the possible levels of conscious ap- 
praisal which could be undertaken on students. We included the 
“intangibles” as well as the “tangibles.” By 1950, the term had 
come to include not only appraisals of students, but appraisals of 
teachers, of curriculum, of administration, of school-community 
relations, and of any and all phases of the school program. We 
were becoming evaluation conscious. 

This is now 1957. What I am asking us to do is take that next, 
more inclusive, step. We are now to go outside our institutional 
role as educators into our cultural réle as Americans, which re- 
quires, in turn, our human rdle as simply men among men of all 
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times and places. What is the quality of contemporary America? 
What is happening to our children and to us because of the way 
things are forming? Looking at the long sweep of human survival 
and development, what is the place of our people and our times? 
What is our wisdom about ourselves and life? 

To challenge thinking in this broadest way, I now present 
a group of hypotheses about us as American people, with which 
you are invited to agree or disagree, as your own wisdom dic- 
tates. These are followed by hypotheses about us as educators, and 
by hypotheses about us as educational appraisers, thus bringing 
us by progressive stages from the broad view into final grip with 
the center of our subject. 


Hypotheses about us as American people 


Although we Americans have a rich tradition, we currently 
lack a positive definition of what we are living for. Our action is 
guided more by our reaction to what others do to us than by our 
own positive and affirmative choice. For this reason, we lack 
authority. 

We lack authority because we do not have a self-realized base 
from which to work. We have been concentrating on subduing a 
continent and getting our physical environment in order. We have 
let value questions slip into a position of secondary importance; 
we are taking our values for granted. 

We have been taking people for granted also, assuming that a 
better physical environment will largely suffice to produce better 
people. 

With the growth of technology in this century, we have changed 
our basic psychological environment from the rural presumption 
of control by nature to the urban presumption of control by man. 
We are now frightened and anxious because we do not know how 
far we can trust man to his own control. Are men really able to 
control themselves? 

Moving with our growing technology, we have put tremendous 
efforts into the organization of institutions and systems, into which 
we have then put ourselves, shaping the structure of our thought 
thereby. Institutional placement somehow eases our mind that we 
have men under control. 

The specter of communist Russia is fearful to us because we 
unconsciously see in her a symbol for our own excesses—her drive 
for development of physical resources, her acting as though value 
questions were already settled, her manipulations of the individual 
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to fit institutional needs and intellectual systems, all are visible 
signs of what we can feel as our own unconscious excesses. 

We think of ourselves as a peace-loving nation, yet, psycho- 
logically, we need Russia as an enemy on whom to project our 
excesses; Russia also needs us an an enemy for the same and more 
acute reasons. America and Russia have interlocking projections, 
leading toward war. 

Neither Russia nor America will be free of war unless each 
frees itself of the psychological need for an enemy. This cannot be 
done where values are taken as settled, people are taken as tools 
for institutional manipulation, technology is presumed an arbitrary 
good, and improvement of the physical environment is taken as 
meaning, ipso facto, the improvement of man. 

We need to look squarely at ourselves as specimens of man, to 
search out who we are and what we want human life to be and 
become. We need a renaissance of the human spirit, a freshly real- 
ized perspective which grants to us the strength to meet one another 
with honesty, faith, and affection. These are essentials for survival. 

Our last deeply significant renaissance came in the outburst 
that gave rise to our nation. It came from people who, beyond the 
limitations of their time, consciously met the question of life- 
purpose, declared their answer in their faith in the common man, 
held to that answer against suffering and oppression, and made 
it hold in the founding of a nation. 

Such an assertion of the human spirit is again our need, but 
we cannot come by it merely through copying the words of our 
founders, however helpful these may be. The human spirit is not 
inherited like property; it can only be found by each life and each 
generation through its own self-discovery. We are required to meet 
our problems in these times, transcending them by our own self- 
discoveries, making our own positive assertions. 


Hypotheses about us as educators 


Having become a professional group during the time of rapid 
institutionalization of education, we as educators are likely to be 
confusing the education of a child with the operation of our insti- 
tutions. Our needs for institutional order may well be more apparent 
to us than needs for order in the life of the child, taken as a human 
being. 

In becoming a professional group, we have emphasized the 
company of one another. What we conclude in our meetings may 
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well be more the consequences of the reverberating effect of our 
professional concerns on one another than the consequence of a 
larger human perspective on what is happening to people in our 
time. 

In becoming institutionalized, our symbol-value may have been 
changed in the public mind from that of a scholar and gentleman 
to that of an employee. Surrounded in our communities by others 
who are also employees, we are understood by them to be what 
they are—people to be managed by someone. This shift in psycho- 
logical setting may be the opening through which it is now possible 
for persons to attack the schools and us on the grounds that we 
are not what we used to be and that, obviously, we are to be 
managed by someone. 

In training teachers and administrators for schools, we may 
well have become more concerned with fitting men to institutions 
than with fitting institutions to men. Quiet and smooth-working 
conformists may actually be more valuable to us than the rebellious 
spirits who insist on the resurgent integrity of the human being 
above the convenience of institutional practice. 

In standardizing curriculums so that our institutional programs 
will intermesh, and in fitting curriculums to the job needs of our 
economy, we may well have imposed on the teachers so much arbi- 
trary bondage to experiences which students ought to be having, 
according to institutional prescription, that only a few teachers have 
the psychological strength left to also seek out the experiences which 
students are actually having. This means we miss seeing the students 
as persons. 

Though we may have fought hard as a profession for the values 
of democracy and the primacy of the individual human being, we 
may have lost the battle in the split between our philosophic 
declarations and what we have actually been doing in fitting the 
schools to the institutionalizing demands of our culture. Our actions, 
along with the actions of other institutions similarly affected, may 
have spoken louder than our words. Students may be over-conform- 
ing on the one hand or over-rebellious on the other. 

As educators, our main problem, on the negative side, seems 
to be the freeing of ourselves from such unconscious slavery to 
institutionalization as habitual practices in education and the culture 
may have brought us to, and, on the positive side, the breaking 
through to our own positive realization (and practice) of the primary 
bonding of man to man. 
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Hypotheses about us as educational appraisers 


Our fifty years as a College of Education marks a period of 
institutionalization in our culture so strong that our habits of 
appraisal are more likely to be geared to building our institutions 
and making them run than to making a greater people. 

Pressure to develop good institutional organization may well 
have caused us to put our institutional authority behind appraisals 
of students which were easiest to make, not most important. 

Achievement tests and intelligence tests have been easy to make. 
These evaluate what a child can do as a task-performer and not 
what he is as a person. Our extensive use of these tests has likely 
strengthened a conception of education as task-performance, while, 
by default, weakening a conception of education as the cultivation 
of a valued human being. 

To make centralized systems work, we may well have favored 
appraisal devices which would permit centralized authority to 
reach into particular classrooms in order to control what was hap- 
pening there. We may have supported standardized achievement 
tests more for this purpose than we have realized. 

In using standardized tests with their imported norms for 
measuring the value of the individual child’s performance, we may 
well have done more to teach the student the importance of fitting 
himself to large social norms than to teach him the importance of 
participating in the local situation in creation of the judgments by 
which one then consents to be judged. Authority passes from what 
is visible in persons and concrete circumstances to what is invisible 
and abstract. 

Most helpful to us in appraising students for their human 
worth may well be curricular situations in which students are freely 
expressive of experiences which have significance in their con- 
temporary life, and which they then use reflectively to understand 
themselves, one another, and the humanity of which they are a part. 

In appraising ourselves as teachers, we may well need to redress 
a necessary balance and put highest priority on the quantity and 
quality of our communication with our students as fellow human 
beings who are trying to find the significance of life and to grow 
in its richness. 

In appraising curriculums, we may well need to check the 
opportunities we offer students, 


to communicate and reflect upon immediately meaningful 
experiences 
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to become aware of themselves (and others) as persons 

to understand themselves (and others) as individuals having 
inherent value 

to think out what it takes to improve society 

to critically appraise the quality of contemporary life 

to catch up the sweep of life in the long generations, man’s 
inheritance of slowly evolving wisdom 

to face up to the problem of enemies, their cause, and cure 
(especially Russia and America) 

to identify the qualities most needed in leaders of our time 


In appraising ourselves as administrators, we may well need to 
check on our personal strength as men because it is from this source 
and not from our institutional authority that wisdom comes for 
the management of schools so that they nourish rather than cripple 
honesty, faith, and affection in growing individuals. 

In appraising school-community relations, we may well need 
to enlarge our sense of community so that we see our local cir- 
cumstances in the light of regional, national, and international 
circumstances, being mindful of the survival and development of 
humanity as the primary consideration. [Vol. XXXVI, No. 2] 


Paradoxes for the Professional in Education 
By DONALD P. COTTRELL 


Mooney with a keen interest and favor that may perhaps 

even be understandably prejudicial. I was impressed with 
the realism of the questions they discussed, as well as the depth 
of the roots of those questions which the authors traced into the 
subsoil of the culture of which the educational program is an 
expression. In brief compass the papers state a theory of the edu- 
cational process and suggest the nature of its application to the 
work of educators. When asked to add a fourth statement to the 
series, I was first inclined to endorse what the others had said 
and let it go at that. Later, however, it occurred to me that there 
might be some value in making explicit what they implied, 
namely, that the educator is confronted with paradoxical reality 
at certain points and therefore with tough dilemmas in deciding 
upon a course of action. 


| HAVE read the papers by Mr. Foshay, Mr. Dale, and Mr. 
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The world is full of paradoxes, of course, or at least of sit- 
uations which within themselves put on the appearance of con- 
tradiction, until they are studied and resolved. The resolution 
of such a situation represents a theory of interpretation and 
action, which must be tested for adequacy before one is to know 
whether he is seeing the facts completely and correctly. I propose 
briefly to discuss three such apparent paradoxes which seem to 
me to be involved in the total discussion by Mr. Foshay, Mr. 
Dale, and Mr. Mooney. They were not invented by these gentle- 
men, nor are they the only paradoxes with which their line of 
argument either pretends to be concerned or must be concerned. 
They have been subjects for thoughtful attention for centuries. 
I shall call them, for shorthand convenience, the paradoxes of 


freedom and control, standardization and individuality, and now 
and forever. 


How much conformity must we have in order to safeguard 
a democratic community? This question is real to every school- 
teacher almost every hour of every day. It hovers over every act 
of the teacher, every word of approval or disapproval she speaks 
to her pupils. It plagues the lawmaker and the law-enforcement 
officer. It haunts the artist and the reformer. It even worries the 
scientist in those moments when his conscience forces him to leap 
ahead to appraise the consequences of his discoveries upon the 
life of man. 

On the one hand, we recognize that a democratic community 
has certain characteristics which mark it as different from other 
forms of social organization. The common life must be so struc- 
tured and administered that it assures the prevalence of certain 
values above all others. We have noted those values many times. 
Every person in such a community amounts to something. This 
we try to take on faith, if we cannot actually do so on the 
evidence. Every person counts as a person. He receives warm 
encouragement to grow, to achieve, in terms of his potentialities, 
rather than to be committed to a static position in the world at 
any particular time. His successes are praised and his failures are 
dealt with charitably. Every person’s contribution to the common 
life is to be received and utilized on the basis of its merits, fairly 
appraised, rather than upon the basis of his status, power, recog- 
nition, or origin. The common welfare is conceived as a common 
responsibility, rather than relegated to any special class or to some 
guardian. The common welfare is defined as the highest possible 
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level of welfare for all, rather than as the highest possible level 
of welfare for a few to be achieved through the sacrificial re- 
nunciation or deprivation of others. To maintain conditions favor- 
able to these values is the first task of the democratic community. 

On the other hand, we recognize that the common welfare 
is served by the individual and has no meaning except in terms 
of his welfare. Individuals differ from one another in ability, in 
character, in purpose. Some people make much of their oppor- 
tunities; others can or do make but little. The common life will 
rise to no greater heights of worth or wisdom than those attained 
by its best individuals. It is possible for the group to tyrannize 
over the individual, especially over one whom it does not under- 
stand or whose purposes and actions violate popular stereotypes. 
The very security of the total group may in certain extremities 
only be guaranteed by action whose popular acceptance may be 
very limited. Time and again in history the dissenter has been 
proved right. The democratic community, for reasons inherent 
in its primary values, must protect the right of dissent, safeguard 
the dissenter from abuse, and maintain the widest possible margin 
for individual freedom of action and belief. A monolithic democ- 
racy is a contradiction in terms. 

What, then, is to be the attitude of the teacher toward the 
expression of individual initiative and toward individual differ- 
ences in the behavior of the young in the process of their growth 
and development? In each such case, shall the expression be en- 
couraged and supported, or shall it be disapproved and thwarted? 
This is a dilemma for the teacher, for he cannot do both at once. 
Yet society seems to call for both. It is easy to assume that this 
matter will work itself out, but democratic communities con- 
stantly face the circumstance of an irresponsible individual or 
group exploiting the common freedom for selfish or subversive 
advantage, or the circumstances of a willful majority snuffing out 
the spark of genius, or even its own opportunity for greatness, 
through its passion for conformity. Every case will truly work 
itself out, but without deliberation it will not necessarily work 
itself out in the interests of the democratic community. Thus the 
teacher, in his every act, must learn to live in the midst of this 
paradox and to appraise his action in the classroom and in the 
deliberations of his profession as it affects the fortunes of his 
total community through the years. 


The paradox, standardization and individuality, is closely 
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related to the previous one; indeed, it may actually be the same 
in a special form. But if there is a formal resemblance between 
the two, there is also an important difference, from the standpoint 
of the content of educational and social policy involved. The 
problem here is not permission or toleration of diversity of view 
in the face of commonly accepted dogmas. It is the positive cul- 
tivation and creation of individuality, originality, initiative, by 
means of organized common consent. 

One of the trenchant observations in Mr. Mooney’s paper is 
the connection that he sees between the development of demo- 
cratic social institutions in America and the standardization of 
judgment of human values in education and social life. The 
overriding necessities of American history brought forth the 
great corporation, the producer and consumer co-operatives, the 
dynamic organization of various types of labor unions, and many 
other agencies for the conservation and creation of values in 
society. It was more than the growth of sheer numbers in our 
schools that brought about the transformation of the simple 
function of the school for learning into the present complex 
function of the mass-production school system. It was more than 
rational people’s choice or superior artistic excellence that brought 
about the acceptance of the ranch-style house, the low slung, 
high-powered automobile, or the continued-story soap opera. 
These are all products whose origin is to be traced to the massive 
impact of a particular organization or institution created for the 
fulfillment of a particular social purpose or function, which may 
or may not have included the artistic preference mentioned. 

If standardization has been one of the principal secrets of 
the development of our system of technological mass production, 
and if this system has brought so inexorably the uniform model 
of taste among the people, have we already and permanently lost 
individuality in American civilization? Must art henceforth be 
only the servant of industry? Must science and invention take 
their aegis exclusively or primarily from the market place? Will 
the Little Theater become merely a Broadway tryout? Will the 
boy who makes good necessarily, in the future, have to be trained 
for employment by General Motors or General Electric or Gen- 
eral Foods? These are questions to trouble the sensitive soul. 
They call for answers in education. 

Let us look at the other side of the same shield. Here we 
have wordy familiarity with the apologetics of American political 
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economy, but too little understanding of its cultural significance. 
It has been observed that had it not been for the distinctive ap- 
proach of the American people to the appraisal and nurture of 
the individual, much of our economic and social accomplishment 
might never have succeeded. Indeed, it would not have come off, 
if we are to judge by what did take place contemporaneously in 
other and different social cultures provided with the same or 
better basic resources. Had it not been for the freedom and theo- 
retical encouragement to engage in economic enterprise (and to 
profit thereby, economically and in terms of social recognition), 
it may be questioned whether world-wide air travel would have 
followed the invention of the Wright brothers, or the modern 
automobile the horseless carriage of Henry Ford, or the Great 
White Way and electronic communication the work of Bell and 
Edison. Re-writing history on an “if” basis has a dangerous 
fascination, but so does recommending social values for a gen- 
eration as yet unborn, which is precisely the main task of the 
educator who necessarily deals primarily in futures. 

It is dangerous but necessary to make some crucial choices 
when developing an educational program. What are our possible 
choices in the present context? It seems to me that there are only 
two choices open to us with respect to the big and complex 
organizations that seem to have taken over in the realm of 
personal values. On the one hand, we can assume that such 
organizational forms are inherently bad and must be rejected as 
elements in the moral framework of the good life. On the other 
hand, we can assume that such organizational forms are actually 
or potentially good and are susceptible of control, change, and 
even replacement, in some instances, by men, in the interest of 
their personal and social welfare. To make the former assumption 
would entail, not merely the re-writing of history, but also turning 
the clock back and somehow starting over again. Few people 
have ever seriously contemplated this course, although as a dis- 
cipline for the prosecution of the campaign to gain peaceful 
independence for India from Great Britain, Ghandi essentially 
recommended just this. He encouraged his fellow countrymen 
to renounce all non-essential material wants and to develop cot- 
tage industry for family and village self-sufficiency. Education 
so oriented is now plaguing certain Indian leaders who seek 
increased total production through industrialization. 

If the teacher would act upon the second assumption, namely, 
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that institutions and a superorganized community life can be so 
controlled as to yield opportunity and advantage for heightened 
individual achievement and personal freedom, how should he 
define his task? Presumably it has two parts: he must prepare 
people to adapt to the operations of existing institutions and 
organizations; and he must prepare people to stand off at a good 
psychological distance for perspective over what they are doing, 
to evaluate the form their lives are taking, and to exert themselves 
individually and collectively to do something to realize the con- 
ditions necessary for their own good life. This is a huge task. 
The two parts may at times be in conflict with one another. No 
matter, for the task of citizenship is of just such proportions. Can 
people control their own destiny under such circumstances? This 
is the main question of our day, but if our essential democratic 
purpose is soundly conceived and strongly held, we should have 
greater chance of success in this effort than under any other basic 
form of modern social organization, which would give us less 
chance to try. 


The discussion in our papers of the step by step attainment 
of the goals of the educational process was intriguing to me, for 
I saw it (as the authors also doubtless saw it) as an illustration 
of the classic philosophic problem of the relation of ends and 
means. I do not propose to develop the discussion further in that 
connection, except to use the teacher’s choice of educational means 
as an illustration of the problem of spiritual values (or religious 
aspiration, as some people wish frankly to call it) in education. 

When educational goals are being considered it is difficult 
to confine the scene of action to familiar ground. Particular 
human values get transmuted into universal human values. Man 
in society soon comes to be seen as man in the world at large. 
The known world becomes obviously rooted in a setting of the 
unknown. What is finite and tangible has meaning only in rela- 
tion to the infinite and the intangible. In spite of anything that 
can be done to mark off boundaries, the goals of education be- 
come involved in some conception or other of the universe as 
a whole. 

Thus in a very real sense man is seen to live in eternity. Every 
moment of his life is connected with all time and the way he 
spends each moment depends upon what he thinks is taking 
place in the world throughout eternity. Since everyone knows 
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that his days as a physical being are numbered, I presume that 
the common reference to the spirit of man may be traced, at least 
in part, to the need to think of man in the limitless time dimen- 
sion. If there is any recognition to be given to this line of thought, 
then to that degree it must be nonsense to assume that the so- 
called spiritual values are irrelevant in the world of truth and 
therefore excess baggage in that part of the school curriculum 
explicitly devoted to intellectual considerations. The line between 
intellectual values and moral values in education is impossible 
to draw clearly. Indeed, I think that more than moral values is 
involved in the consideration of the nature of the universe and 
man’s place therein. I would speak quite plainly of religious 
values, in this connection, were it not that so many people persist 
in understanding that term to refer to sectarian dogmas connected 
with churches. I want no part of the idea that a public school 
should become the transmission line for religious dogmas. 

If each proximate goal of the educational process leads to 
another goal and to an ultimate one of indefinite scope and time, 
is the teacher obliged to justify his choice of means for education 
only in terms of some abstraction? Such a policy would obviously 
make the educational process unintelligible. The here and now 
are usually all too impressive realities for the teacher. They make 
their demands and they carry their own unavoidable, if limited, 
significance. Even those people who view the present as but a 
moment in the process of evolution toward another (and hope- 
fully better, more perfect) order of being regard the ends and 
means of the present day as necessary and possibly determinant 
in that process. Thus, while each moment of life and each device 
used in fulfilling a human purpose may contain in embryo a 
possible ultimate value, the ultimate value is always and in prac- 
tical terms only expressed in the moment of now. 

The dilemma of the teacher and of those persons who are 
charged with the design of the educational program is therefore 
clear. How is one to conduct an educational process in which 
every activity of the learner is both consummatory and instru- 
mental to the attainment of another activity? Put in this way, 
the dilemma has a familiar sound, for every teacher knows that 
today’s lessons well learned pave the way for what is to follow. 
But it is precisely in the consideration of what is to follow, what 
indeed does inexorably follow, that the responsibility of the 
teacher becomes breath-takingly exciting, as well as mountain- 
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